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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Chilkat Blanket. By George T. Emmons, Lieutenant United- States 

Navy. With Notes on the Blanket Designs, by Franz Boas. Mem. Am. 

Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. Ill, no. 4. New York, December, 1907. 4 , pp. 

329-401 ; fig. S35-59 2 ; Pi- 2 4-27- 

This is a book that every lover of the textile art would be proud to 
own and to which every student of its history should have access. 

In the long perspective between the brush fence bounding the game 
drives or the primitive weirs of savagery and the Gobelin tapestries, the 
Chilkat blanket holds the middle place. It is the living survivor of the 
historic feather cloaks, of the exquisite technic in vicuna wool of Peru, 
the Mexican tapestries in vegetal fiber, and the old-time blankets of the 
North in goat's wool. To the student of culture-history the Chilkat 
blanket stands now at the threshold of all loom work, but the author will 
tell his own story. 

During twenty years Lieutenant Emmons gave his vacations to the 
Northwest Coast Indian tribes, gathering specimens and information for 
his studies, and ransacking museums of the world for photographs of danc- 
ing regalia, blankets, and pattern boards, all of which last are reproduced 
in his book. 

Three elements are said to enter into the blankets — the wool of the 
mountain goat, for woof and covering of the warp ; sinew thread from 
the caribou or whale, for uniting the divisions of the fabric ; and spun 
cedar bast, for the body of the warp. 

The man hunts the goats and provides the yarn beam and the pattern 
board. The woman sweats the hide, plucks the wool, spins the two- 
strand cord for warp and woof, and makes ready for the weaving. All 
the processes are minutely described in the text, which is lighted up with 
legends and narratives and excellent drawings. 

After the woof-yarn is spun, it is dyed, the warp is never. Only 
three colors were in the old times employed besides the natural white of 
the wool — namely, black, yellow, and bluish green. In the older 
blankets dyes were not used. 

The loom is most interesting for its primitive simplicity. Two up- 
rights resting in heavy wooden shoes, one broad cross-piece in which 
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small holes are pierced to hold up the work, narrow slats to keep the up- 
rights from spreading, are all. The shuttle and harness are wanting. 

The loom being set up, the warps are measured, cut, and hung over a 
narrow line of rawhide. The angular shape of the blanket's bottom is 
effected by carefully measuring the threads, and the warps are fixed in 
place for weaving by means of a row of two-strand and one of three- 
strand twine. The ends of the warps being counted off in sets are neatly 
tied in small bags of goat intestine, the usual hours of fasting are observed 
and all things are ready. 

The woman seats herself in front of her work with her knees drawn 
up. to her chin. She produces the designs from her pattern board, not 
by weaving across and back, but in strips and narrow fields, which are 
united by ingeniously interlocking their edges. Several color-fields may 
form divisions joined by means of fine sinew cord, and the lines of union 
are neatly concealed by three-strand twine or braid. In no part of the 
technic are two threads of different colors used in the same twining. It 
is interesting to note, throughout the minute description of the struc- 
tural parts and the many technical processes, how the author's naval 
training has lent itself to the vocabulary of the Chilkat blanket. In his 
comparison of hand textiles ( Geflechtwerke) with loom-work ( Gewerbe) 
Lehmann coins new terms ; not so the Lieutenant. His bends, reeves, 
strands, lacings, windings, coilings, half turns, and many more seem to 
answer naturally to the demand, only you have to be up in the sailor 
lingo a little to follow him. 

At the close of this faithful and delightful technical description and 
narrative, Professor Franz Boas, who had also studied the decorative, 
symbolical side of this Northwest Coast graphic art, aided by Dr John R. 
Swanton, joins the author in a chapter on the blanket designs presented 
in his superb collection of photographs. The patterns, which look like 
a lot of eyes and mouths grinning at one from all directions, are trans- 
ferred from boards painted by the men, as previously stated. But the 
same abbreviated symbols are found in carvings on silverware and food 
dishes, as well as in paintings on boxes and garments. The question is 
raised as to the order of priority among carvers, painters, and weavers. 
Dr Boas has "the clearest evidence that the blanket pattern is merely 
a painted design, which is transferred without any change to the technic 
of the weaving. ' ' Behind this copying, however, lies the long perspec- 
tive of compromises between the painter, the carver, the engraver, and 
the weaver. In figures 553-558 (28 drawings) a flood of light is thrown 
on this particular study of relationships. The fact is clearly brought out 
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that more than one blanket has been copied from the same pattern board 
and that the twenty-four Emmons blankets are divided by their patterns into 
two groups. The narrower lateral designs also have their standard motifs. 
The pictures in all these forms of Northwest Coast decorations are made 
up of "design elements," which have been carefully gathered by Lieu- 
tenant Emmons, numbered, named, and illustrated (fig. 559). In the 
elaborate discussion of these elements and their functions, Professor Boas 
is convinced that the patterns have drifted out from the literal, have 
become fixed in their essential features, and attempts to represent specific 
animals are very limited. The patterns remain the same, no matter what 
animal is represented. Professor Boas, with Lieutenant Emmons and 
Doctor Swanton as his guides, goes minutely into the discussion of 
the blanket types one by one. Each pattern board, blanket, dancing 
apron, shirt, and legging in the whole Emmons collection is then 
beautifully illustrated, deciphered by Emmons and Swanton ; and then 
examined in detail by Boas singly and comparatively as to designs, 
arrangement of pattern elements, variations, and colors. Four plates, 
two of them colored, finish the priceless monograph. 

Otis T. Mason. 

Nova Guinea. Resultats de V expedition neerlandaise a la Nouvelle Guinee 

en igoj sous les auspices de Arthur Wichmann, chef de V expedition. 

Vol. III. Ethnography and Anthropology, by G. A. J. van der Sande. 

Surgeon Dutch Royal Navy. Leyden : Brill, 1907. 390 p., 50 pi., 216 

figs., map. 

This well-printed, beautifully illustrated and adequately indexed vol- 
ume treats of the natives of New Guinea under the following heads : Food, 
drink and delicacies ; clothing and ornament ; habitations and furniture ; 
hunting and fishing ; agriculture ; navigation ; trade and communications ; 
industry ; arms ; customs and government ; art ; religion ; anthropology. 
Throughout, Dr van der Sande's own investigations and observations are 
compared and correlated with those of other travelers and ethnologists — 
the bibliography (pp. 364-373) contains nearly 300 titles. The illus- 
trations and the text are also admirably arranged for purposes of exact 
reference. Material is here afforded for the correction of many misstate- 
ments and partial truths of explorers and ethnologists. On page 1, e. g., 
we learn that in the regions of Dutch New Guinea under consideration 
the so-called " edible earth " is used as a pigment, and not as either food 
or medicine; and at pp. 353-354, "it is shown once more that the 
Papuan is by no means everywhere dolichocephalic, as still taught by 



